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Club Monarchique, whose members had been guilty
of distributing free bread to the starving poor. The
Club Monarchique had foolishly imagined that this
was legitimate charity; the Jacobins saw it as a plot
to corrupt the citizens through the medium of their
bellies; what the thirty thousand idle hungry indivi-
duals themselves thought about it is not revealed. The
Municipality had been debating for months the best
way to feed the hungry mouths; elsewhere the
National Assembly were conscientiously considering
the same point: meanwhile, bread was bread.

It was all rather difficult and anyhow, as Countess
assured Norton on the last day of the visit, not really
important. Things were likely to go on as at present
indefinitely.

" But suppose they did get loose again/' he suggested.
''All that Bastille business, I mean. You would have
to look out for yourself, wouldn't you?"

She shrugged. " We should bolt if things came to the
worst, I suppose."

"There is always the chance of that."

"Not very much."

"In any event," Morval put in, "ambassadorial
privilege would surely cover you."

Countess supposed it would. She was quite plainly
not very interested in the conversation. From time to
time she glanced at the clock. Then she began to walk
restlessly about the room. Finally she announced that
she was going out.

"Tell Coward I'll be back about six/' she said.

Norton looked at the marble timepiece. Nearly
three o'clock. . .

Countess returned at half-past six, languid and
rather silent.